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own expectatiohs. We have the 
higliest alithoritifes to aifirtri that 
learning is not so difficult as people 
Ct'teii icna;?ine. «' It ts Ss easy," says 
the learned Mr. Haiii^, " to become 
a scholar as a gamester, and m:iny 
Other characters equally illiberal 
and low ; the same application^ the 
same quantity of habit, will fit us for 
one» as completely as for the other." 
Such are the sentiments of a gentle- 
man of the most refined judgment. 
His great experience and .estensivt! 
erudition eminently qualified him 
to decide the point in questioni I 
tannot conclude withoilt availing my- 
self of a passage- f rdm the Spectator, 
to show of how much greater impor- 
tance it would be to mankind) that 
learning should he possessed by meil 
of business than by those whose lives 
ttre hidden or retired from the rt'prld; 
" When learning irradiates common 
life, it is then in its highest use and 
perfection ; knowledge of books irt 
recluse men, is like that sort of lan^ 
tern which hides him who Carries it, 
and serves only to pass through se- 
cret and gloomy paths of his own } 
but in the possession of a man of bu- 
siness, it is as a torch in the hand of 
him who is willing and able to show 
tho^e who are bewildered, the way 
■Vihich leads to theif prosperity and 
welfarej" As learning, theOi in the 
Opinion of Mr. Addisonj a writer 
t\'hose reputation ruils so high in the 
polite and learned world) is so ex- 
tremely conducive to the happiness 
and well-being 6f the community at 
large* when possessed by men of 
trade and bu^inessy Ought not some- 
thing be devised to diffuse it among 
them. It is obvious, that such so- 
cieties as that suggested by your cor- 
tespondent would be of the greatest 
service : the spirit of emulation a- 
inong young men formed into a body, 
the communication of ideas, and the 
other mutual advantages arising from 
«>sb instittUiuns vwuld Tttiy much 



facilitate their studies, and cortse- 
queuily expedite their progress. 

Although I havd already exceeded 
the limits to which I intended to 
Confine myself, I cannot forbear re- 
marking, that the present state of 
the Empire seems in a peculiar man- 
Kef to Call for the dissemination of 
knowledge. The cause of the Ca* 
tbolicsi which is justly identified 
with the Cause of the Empire, is sup* 
ported on the broad basis of eulight* 
ened patriotism, sound policy, and 
true wisdom : and as nothing but 
science can advance men in those 
respects, let thase sincerely desirous 
of Universal emancipation exert 
themselves to promote literaturci 
The surt of science will dispel the 
mists of ignorance and vapours of 
prejudice ; all will view the claims 
of the Catholics in the same light, 
unanimity will prevail ; the friends 
of liberty and prdselytes to reason 
may naturally expect to obtain a de- 
cisive victory over the interested and 
ambitioUSi wheti they shall be op- 
posed by no others ; and Ireland, 
Once the nursery of learnin;f, distin- 
guished for every thing greatj gene- 
rous, and noble, will attain to th« 
meridian of her former power and 
glory. 

FiLtUS HlBEIlNLB. 

Wateiford, April 26tli, IS 12. 



Pof the Belfast Monthly Magazitit. 

tNtESDEiJ DEFENCE ON A tBIAL FOH 
SEDltlON, is THE IfEAR 179+. 

Mi^ Lordsi 

IT was not ray iiitetitioftj until 
very lately, to have intruded on 
your timcj with any vindication or 
exculpation of myself, hilt to have 
resigned the whole <>f this business 
to the ability ol my counsel, the jus- 
tice of ihejtiry, and the larjje dis* 
cietioa of HU* «ourt| umaining my- 
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self in the silence of self-approving 
conscience, satisfied with the simple 
sincerity expressed in two words— 
Kot Gttilty. Yet as this silence is 
ambiguous, except to God and my 
own conscience, and may be raisin- 
terpreied by enemies, and even 
by friends, as proceeding from va- 
rious motives, independent of the 
rea> one, which is, in truth, the 
calm conviction of my own inno- 
cence, I shall, therefore, entreat 
your permission, my Lords, to make 
a few observations; and I take the 
liberty of reading them, from a fear 
of saying any thing irregular or un- 
premeditated, and Vroni a diffidence 
which a conscious want of abilities, 
and the novelty of my present situa- 
tion naturally inspire, as I have 
never -in the course of my life, 
more than twice or thrice, entered a 
court of justice. 

It is certain, that the very es- 
sence antl pith of all criminality 
consists in the inttntion. It is 
tise will, intention, or mind, with 
wiirch the thing is done, that 
ought to be respected as constilut- 
M!g the guilt; for one may fall into 
error, but no error, in itselt, deserves 
punishment, and a man may be 
a mistaken zealot, without being at 
the same time a seditioivs disturber 
of the public peace. Allowing the 
y'aper to be in its nature libellous, 
the Ijibellous or seditious intention 
remains to be pruvesl. and this in- 
ward and invisible intention is to be 
toliected and deduced from out- 
ward acts, and from concomitant 
circumstances. As in a written pa- 
per, it is not merely one or two im- 
prudent or intautiwus expressions 
which sbonid make it be condemn- 
ed as, in the whole, a seditious li- 
bel, without an impartial consider- 
ation and comparison of the test and 
context taken together, so, if a per- 
son be accused of having authorized 
such a publication, with an iiiteti- 



tion to disinrb the public peace, the 
proof of that intention ogght not to 
rest on the consideration of a single 
isolated action, suppositjg it to be 
ascertained, but on a fair compari- 
son of what may be called the con- 
text of that man's life; on its dis- 
agreement,, or co-incidence with 
the subject iftatter of the accusa- 
tion. 

This, therefore, must be my rea- 
son and my apology for presuming 
to speak of myself, as it is necessary 
to prove, that in speech, in writing, 
or in action, the only means of re. 
vealing the bidden heart, I have 
been a man the most unlikely to 
form designs of disturbing the pub- 
lic peace, (for what indeed would 
become of such an atom as me, 
in the storm of civil commotion ?) 
and that all my external conduct 
has branched from the root of a 
single principle inBxed in my heart, 
agitating its every pulse, and consti- 
tuting a part of its very existence — an 
enthusiastic desire for an equal repre- 
sentation of all ray coilntrymen in 
their own House of Parliament, with 
which, I conceive, public morals, 
public happiness, and public peace, 
are most intimately connected. Were 
I not convinced, that nothing very 
great or very good was ever efiect- 
Uated without a portion of enthu- 
siasm, and that such a passionate 
prepossession in favour of a good 
principle, ought to be freely par- 
doned or with pity piniished, I 
should have used tlie term enthu- 
siastic with some apprehension of 
ridicule, at a time when to beh<kve 
disinterestedly, wears an appearance 
of insanity, and to cleave to princi- 
ples, instead of being con>plimented 
as persevering integrity, is a mark 
of a man being a Jacobin, a mad« 
man, or a fook 

A jury is chosen from the vicin- 
age, that an acquaintance with the 
merits of the case, and the charac- 
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ters of those concerned, may produce 
perfect justice from perfect know- 
ledge, but still they are also in the 
vicinage, I may say the contact of 
niuch party prejudice, and elevated 
as they are, and sitting apart amidst 
the sanctity of a court of justice, the 
most holy place upon earth, next 
to the temple of God, they are still 
immersed in the foul air of this low 
world. The same extravagance of 
a §ood principle, which may have 
led the author of that address, in 
the fervour of the mind, beyond the 
line of discretion, might lead them 
in the desire equally zealous of keep- 
ing down what has been supposed 
a dangerous faction, to act in the 
present instance rather from a vague, 
general, and indiscriminate condem- 
nation of certain principles, than 
from a calm and impartial scrutiny 
of the character and conduct of the 
individual before them. They ought 
to rise so far above the atmosphere 
of party, as to look down from the 
serenity of a clear judgment, and 
with the sympathy of humanity ; 
to select the particular c^se; to con- 
sider it under aU its relations of 
character, of times, and of circum- 
stances ; for, without such discrimi- 
nation, the office of a jury, in pe- 
riods like the present,, when men 
and the times are so out of temper/ 
would resemble the movement of a 
great machine, blind and excep- 
tionless, not a body of men who can 
pause, and make those allowances 
for others, which in similar situa- 
tions they should wish to- be made 
for themselves. 

They ought not to reason, in my 
case, or in any other, from the 
general objection to the individual 
instance, from the condemnation of 
ihe party to that of the person, 
without estimating fairly the diiier- 
«at gradations, and making grounds 
of exception, though, on the whole, 
their principles may have led them 



to reprobate and condemn. Round 
numbers, and general appellations, 
are equally exaggerating and to be 
distrusted. Men are generally bet- 
ter than their sect, and the partizan 
than the party. The conscience of 
the jury ought to ask itself, how far 
their dislike of my political princi- 
ples, how far the desire to put down 
a party, how far the panic of the 
times, and how far many other cir- 
cumstances, collateral and incidental, 
may tend to bias and seduce their 
judgment respecting the individual 
case, and if my life, in the review 
which it is their duty to make of it, 
be an innocent life, that must be a 
reason for tlistrusling their judgment, 
on any single act of it being sedi- 
tious, as that judgment may pro- 
ceed from the misconception of my 
intention, seen through the raediuim 
of certain political antipathies. The 
vvht»le of a paper should be taken 
into consideration, to gromid the 
judgment of it as a libel, and the 
conclusion of a. seditious iiitenlioi* 
should be drawn from looking at 
the context of the whole life. 

I am the son of an honest man ; 
a minisLer of that gospel which 
breathes peace and good will among 
men ; a Protestant dissenting minis- 
ter in the town of ,., who ha.<» 

been dead for many years, but who 
lives, as of yesterday, in my retnem- 
biancey to whose gentle and gra- 
cious spirit I am accustomed to look 
up, in every trying situation, as my 
mediator and intercessor with hea- 
ven. He was the friend and asso- 
ciate of good, I may say, great men, 
of Abernetby, of Bruce, ofDuchal, 
and of Hucheson, and his character 
of milil and tender benevolence is 
still remembered by many in the 
North of Ireland,, and by not a 
few in this city. 

I may be imprudent in mention- 
ing, that be was, and that I glory to 
be, a Protestant Dissenter, obnoxioua 
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as thi^ appellation is at present, in 
both countries j but my future life 
wouW appear lo me one cnntinuted 
He, were I not on this occasion to 
profess myself one of that division 
of Protestants n ho regard no au- 
thority on earth, in matters of re- 
ligion, save the words and the works 
of its author, and whose fundamental 
principle it is, that every person 
lias a right, and in proportion to his 
abilities is under an obligation, to 
judge for himself in matters of re- 
ligion; a righti subservient to Got? 
alone, not a favour to be derived 
from the gratuitous lenity of govern- 
ment ; a right, the resignation of 
which produces slavery on the one 
hand, persecution on the other, and 
of consequence that disturbance of 
the public peace, which h^s so 
much, and so long distinguished the 
Christian world. 

Such religious principles, founded 
as they are on the right of private 
judgment, to be accounted as sa- 
cred in others as in ourselves, natur- 
ally produce that independence of 
.mind which is the buckler of politi- 
cal as well as private virtue, and 
has made the Protestant Dissenters 
in all critical times, the active de- 
fenders and guardians of the British 
constitution ; and to the best of fa- 
thers, the best of religions, and the 
best, as I think, of persuasions in- 
cluded in that religion, am I in- 
debted for that veneration of the 
rights of mankind, which I find to 
be the true source of personal hap- 
piness, because the violation of any 
right must be the transgression of a 
duly, and &u far must make a man 
miserable. From the earliest of my 
schuoi-boy days, from the delight- 
ful hours in which j. voyaged with 
the patient, persevering Ulysses, 
and made Ids country the Ithaca of 
tny wishes; in which I panted 
through the Greek and Roman story, 
from those days the love of my coun^ 



try has been in my breast* tiot 
mertely a classical image, or a c6ld 
principle, but an animating spring 
of action, and Surely, our ahcient 
poets, orAVOTs, and historians, would 
have been long ago placed by somij 
inquisitorial committee in a politi- 
c:i| " index expurgaiorius," and pro- 
hibited from the use of youth, were 
it not hoped, that the bustle of a 
selfish world wouidsoon brush off such 
childish ideas, and that the prudence, 
and caution, and moderation of a 
premature old age, would keep down, 
even in manhood, the propensities 
of nature, and the instinct of li- 
berty. 

I have heard, that the first address 
which Sir Robert Walpole, he who 
deflowered the British constitution, 
was accustomed to make to the young 
men who were sent for to his-.closet, 
was, " Well, sir, are you really re- 
solved to continue an old Roman," 
and on hearing it, I have cursed the 
public Bawd, whose aim it was to 
blast the blossoming virtues of the 
heart, and have blest my own good 
fortune, that education, habit, small 
ability, and simple integrity, would 
aUrays shield me from such seduc' 
ing connections. 

In the year 1773, when the peo- 
ple of Ireland took up arras through 
necessity, but through public spirit 
retained them : when the public 
peace was undisturbed, because the 
))Bople were armed ; when common 
danger united all ranks whom the 
feelingofa common country could not 
unite before, I entered, with ardent 
zeal, and feeble frame, into the first 
volunteer association made in this 
kingdom, and was among the first 
and among the last in that ever me- 
morable institution, which saved the 
island from invasion, secured do- 
mestic tranquillity, advanced [civil 
liberty, laid tbp foundation of na- 
tional independence, and by their 
liberal resolutions, shovred tolera^ 
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tion to be but a mitigated persecu. 
tiov), and taught adininistratiun a 
lesson, which they were soon after 
obliged to put irjto practice, viz. 
that the surest way of guarding the 
constitution, is to interest as many 
of all descriptions of religion as is 
possible, in its preservation. In^ 
deed I associated every thin- gi-eal 
and good, every thing most auspi- 
cious to the hopes, most connected 
with the best interests of the coun- 
try, to an institution which raised 
every nian in it to a higher value, 
and I wished it to be perpetual, 
with an ardour which he that has 
been a Volunteer, might imagine 
would suggest such an address, (as 
is the present subject of piosecu- 
tiun,] on the supposed extinction of 
that body, and which he that has 
Oot felt, (flight excuse in an enthu- 
jiiastip but pot ill iiitentioned mind. 

FroMt the year 1778 to that of 
1782 I observed such a line of con- 
duct as might be expected from one 
who has ever most ju-stly looked on 
himself most humb y as an indivi- 
dual, but most proudly as an Irish- 
man ; and as ^n irishman I added 
one particle to that mass of public 
spirit which then asserted the exclu- 
»ive rights, and legislative conipeten- 
ey of this iuiperial island : its distinct 
dominion, and independent parha- 
pient; and J was one of the millions 
who then thought that the ti^uest way 
of Jionouring Britain for renouncing 
ficr assumption of right, was to pro-' 
Ceed in. rtforniing every internal a- 
buse that corrupted our consiituiion, 
I then thought,, and lever will think, 
that a m,ore equal representiaiion of 
the people, was absolutely necessary 
for their freedoin, their virtue, their 
iiappiness, and their jpMce; and by 
exerting myself in my little sphere, 
by rallying all th? powers I possess- 
ed, round this central point, I thought 
t^at I was practicing the doctrine of 
■iin who weat about doing good coa- 



tinually to the poor people, himself 
poor and lowly ; and that I was£o- 
pying the example of a father who 
felt for all that lived, particularly for 
the living mass of humanity. 

1 thought that the truest way of 
promoting civil war was to put the 
people out of conceit with the con- 
stitution, by hearing always of its 
perfections,' and feeling only its a- 
buses, until they might come to con- 
found the excellencies of the govern- 
ment With the errors of its mal-ad» 
ministration ; and that the truest way 
for promoting peace was, as in the 
case of the volunteers, to arm the 
people for their liberties, so now, to 
arm them—- with their rights, which 
is the first step in giving them a 
knowledge of their duties : for until 
they enjoy the one, they will remain 
ignorant of the Qther, and the ex- 
clusion which first made, will sup- 
port the incapacity. The enjoy* 
ment of rights implies the perfor- 
mance of duties, and the unequal 
distribution of the former prevents 
the discharge of the latter, so that 
the freedom of the public is neces- 
sarily connected with their vii"tue as 
well as their happiness. An acbi^ 
trary, irregular, and undetermined 
subordination, not only checks and 
destroys iiiduitry, but is a provoca- 
tive on the one patt to. every excess 
which is natuial to the abuse of pow- 
er without right ; and on the other 
part, to those crimes, and that dis- 
turbance of the public peace m hich 
the hopelessness of redressing their 
wrongs begets in ferocious and sa- 
vage natures ; and thus, to the cur. 
ruptions of our constitution are trace» 
able all the crime as well as misery, 
of mv civil society. I thought I 
should become an accessary in that 
crime, as well as a promoter of that 
misery, if I did not act as a zealous 
advocate for a reform in parlia- 
ment ; and, as such, fervently (ie.jire, 
that the volunteers should retain the 
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possession of those arms, which are 
the prime distinction of freemen ; 
that this energetic establishment, 
arising from the innate vigour of the 
citizens, should perpetually exist, 
as being necessarily connected with 
that public spirit, in which alone, 
I saw reason to hope for nltimate at- 
tainment of the great object — an 
adequate and impartial representa- 
tion. 

As my principles in religion were 
brought from nature and" the New- 
Testament, and as my reasons for be- 
ing a Protestant-Dissenter were ear- 
ly drawn from a book named " The 
Dissenting Gentleman's Answer to 
White ;" and afterwards from Black- 
burne.Farneau3;,Priestley, and Price ; 
so my primeauthflril^ in politics was 
*' Locke's Essay on Government ;" 
and my authorities for the justice, 
the expediency, and the necessity of 
a parliamentary reform, were drawn 
from the general, I may say, the 
aniversat opinion of the deepest rea- 
soners, the most splendid orators, and 
the best men — from the petiliojvs of 
28 out of 32 counties in Ireland — 
from the concurrent opinion of two 
jueetings, the nature and name of 
which are now under legal interdic- 
tion, the one a delegation of citizen- 
soldiers, sanctioned by Lord Charle- 
moRt, the other a delegation purely 
civil, where Mr. Sharman presided, 
both equally inefficacious ; from the 
authorities of persons, in other res- 
pects tnost opposite; fton) Flood and 
Grattan ; from Pox and Pitt; from the 
first peers, and the lowest peasants ; 
from the early principles of Rich- 
mond, and the purer practice of 
Burke. At this flame I lighted j:ny 
taper ; it illumined my understand- 
ing, warmed my heart, and inftu- 
epced my conduct ; and from 1783 
to 1790, during those seven years, 1 
continued to act from principle, and 
from passion, for a reform, not deem- 
ing that the duties of a good citizen. 



and a good physician, were at all 
incompatible; not believing that so 
liberal a profession should act in this 
country, as they might have been 
forced tohave done at Rome, where 
they were chosen from the class and 
condition of slaves Were the duties of 
the profession in ali cases to obliterate 
those of the citizen, there could be no 
pubhc, but at the nioraeoi of elec- 
tion ; and however good the rule is, 
to mind our own business, there are 
times, wlien the business of the pub- 
lic is every man's own business, 
and the personal and general weal 
are the same. 

On coming to this city in the year 
1790, I did not relinquish those prin- 
ciplfs, or alter tliat mode of conduct, 
which I thought best suited the cha- 
racter of a good citizen. I^ensible 
that Catholics and Protestants agreed 
in the essential articles of religious 
duty, and that though the form and 
ceremonial may vary as the features 
of the face, the substance, like the 
construction of the heart, was in al! 
alike ; 1 co-operated in an union of 
sects, for the interest of the whole 
society, and against the doroinancy, 
the |)olitical dominancy, of any re- 
ligious persuasion, I believed the 
genera! character of mankind to be 
less influenced by the excellencies 
of religion, or injured by its abuses, 
than the mutual crimination of sects 
would lead us to imagine— a crimi- 
nation often built on surmise and 
.Conjectuie, or on a logic ecfually dis- 
graceful, which builds the r«le upon 
the exception, and poisons the judg- 
ment by pre-conceived impressions, 
I tberelore entered into a society, 
of which this union of Catholic and 
Prol,«stant Irishmen was the first 
stone and base, and a parliamentary 
nefo^rm the sole object and end. No- 
thing, surely, but the most intimate 
and heart-felt conviction of right in- 
tention, could have kept me attached 
to a society, which, during all its 
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political life, has been the object of 
so much obloquy. Nothing could 
have supported me under the effects 
of professional injury, of the deser- 
tion of once valued friends, of being 
dieemed an agent in the worst de* 
signs, and marked out by the eyes 
of those whom I met in the streets, 
as a dark and malignant conspirator i 
nothing, I say, could have supported 
me, but that conscious mind, which is 
its own awful world, and which, I tnist 
in God, will, at this hour, support 
me, even under the sentence of pro- 
fessional and personal ruin. 

I thought it the duty of every 
good citizen who regarded the peace 
of Ireland^ to cling to the people the 
more strongly on the very account^ 
that the panic of French principles 
and French practices, had made not 
only the upper ranks, but even the 
men of middling property, who had 
been accustomea to assimilate with 
the mass^ now forsake and abandon 
the people, and the cause of the 
people— a pabliamentabt hefobm. 
I thought it the very time for men to 
popularise themselves; and that it 
was most dangerous for men of ranki 
fortune, and connexions, to stand 
olii in sullen and suspicious seques* 
tration, and thus make themselves 
be considered in no other light than 
as a political party^and a large predo. 
tninating association, who have been ' 
so long accustomed to enjoy the 
whole constituent, as well as repre- 
sentative powcPj that their " scorn 
and horror" is readily excited at ♦• the 
frenzy, folly^ and wickedness" of 
those who desire any share in the 
legislation, or in the common rights 
of humanity. I did not think that it 
was the charity of individuals, or the 
munificence of thje great which cbuld 
make the pfeople iiappy, or keep 
them in peace; The social inter- 
course of the higlief and lower orders 
ought not to be sustained Solely by 
charity on the one hand, and bless* 
JPEirAST MAC. NO. xivn. 



ings on the other, but by an ade- 
quate equivalent, given and receiv- 
ed, that might make the poor and 
rich reciprocally dependent, and thus 
endowing everj individual, however 
low, with an exchangeable value, 
must iilakeitbe happiness of the com- 
munity, depend, not on inadequate 
and intermitting benevolence, but 
on the action and re-action of self- 
interest, a principle constant and 
universal. I thought, (and acted 
from the thought,) that the enjoy- 
ment of the elective right, could a- 
lone give this value to( every man , 
and that without itj they may be 
partiesj and classes, and Sects,' and 
ascendancies, but there can be no 
people. 

The great object of that Society 

was, tJNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, and AN- 
NUAL parliaments; and their plan 
of reform was founded upon the eter- 
nal and immutable prinbipk of jus- 
tice. In repeating and justifying 
my politibdl creed, I think I arii de- 
fending myself from the imputation 
of Sedition, by showing, a^ 1 can do; 
that none of these principles travel 
out of the constitutioni but are justi- 
fied by its philosophy, its practice, 
and the best authorities ; and that all 
of the.«c principles converge towards 
the permanent peace and bapijiiiesj 
of my cana\,t\~for, until there be 
an equality of rights, which it is thti 
end of the social union to realize, and 
substantiate, there must be a stnoiber- 
ed wot in civil society. I have ap- 
pealed to the best conMituti^nal nii- 
thorities^—" To be taxed without be- 
ing fepresented/' said Lotd Chat- 
ham, witp the energy gf justice, " is 
contrary to tbe maxtas of the law, 
and th« first principled of the con- 
stitution." As all ate taxed, all 
ought to be represented, and none 
can be repfesented who has no pow- 
er to vote. " Taxation and ri- prest n- 
tation are inseparable," Saiil Lord 
Camden. '■ In a frete State," say* 
xkk 
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Judgfi Blacknone, " every man who 
is a free agent ought to be in some 
measure his own governor, and there- 
fore, a branch at least, of the legis- 
lative power should reside in theuihole 
body of the people." Thus, it is a 
Tilal principle of the constitution, 
that the property of the people can- 
not be granted but by their own 
consent in person, or by representa- 
tive ; and until the reign of Henry 
VI., and the act of disfranchisement, 
which then dispossessed persons, and 
as it were appropriated the con- 
stitution, its PRACTICE also, was 
built upon personal representation. 

The British constitution is a con- 
quest made, at diilerent times, over 
the feudal system imposed by the 
first William ; but the powers that 
made this conquest were actuated 
by party interest, which accident- 
ally rather than intentionally co- 
operated for the public good. The 
clergy and the barons combated and 
repressed the inordinate power of 
the monarch. But was it done for 
the good of the people ? No ! It 
was tor the privileges of their noble 
rank, or for the safety of their saored 
order. When commerce difiused 
property, a new resistance rose, to 
the aecaniuTatipn of power, made by 
the clerical and aristocratical fac- 
tions. But was this resistance Jess 
selfish, though equally successful ? 
No f The Victories of these com- 
iiions were the victories of sectaries 
not of society, of parlies not of the 
people, of the prop»ietary interest, 
rather than of the general weal. Look- 
ing upward, the parly is always for 
the people. Looking downward, 
they begin to vtlify and abuse them. 
They are " the refuse and scum of 
the earth— mob— ^swine — sturdy beg- 
gars — of no value in the eye of God," 
and any society who defends theit 
cause is denominated " a blasted Ja- 
cobin society— wicked and vicious— 



the advocates of white-boys, — sea- 
vengei-s — defenders-'-felons — paupers 
— and of Channel-row." The cler- 
gy maintained their order against the 
King : the nobles their rank against 
the clergy and King : the commons, 
their privileges against the clergy, 
nobles, and King : and the people 
are now to maintain their personal 
rights against the propertied and pri- 
vileged community, including com- 
mons, clergy, nobles and King. 

The f/iilosophy of the constitution, 
which is nothing else than the im- 
provement of human reason, concurs 
in proving that men alone can be re- 
presented, but not land or money ; 
that properly does not confer any 
exclusive right to be represented; 
and that poor men with an equal 
right have more need to be repre- 
sented than the rich. Those rights 
which the social union confirms and 
substantiates, are founded on perso- 
nality alone, and since they are inher- 
ent in the nature of man, as man, thev 
can never yield to, or be extinguisfi- 
ed by any apquired rights, such as 
property, which is a thing not natu- 
ral, but incidental, which may or 
may not belong to a man, and which 
has no necessary connexio'B with 
either a good conscience, or a good 
midert^nding. When the right of 
property, which was comparatively 
late io^ its., establishment, no longer 
confines itself to its own security, 
bnt laj-s a claim to dominion and as- 
cendancy over the aniejr.ior rights of 
nature, converts persons iato things, 
and men into cattle ; the intention 
oftb'e social union seems to b6^ de- 
feated, and the land subjugates the 
inhabitants. Even on the supposi- 
tion, that property is the rule of re- 
presentation, the mass of property, 
the great fund of productive taxa- 
tiori itests with the mass of the peo- 
pie, and though .scattered into mi- 
uute purtioos, is not less real, and 
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ought to be as really represented 
as when cumulated in the hands 
of the comparative few. 

" To give the mass of property^ 
commercial and landed, the whole 
of the return of members to serve in 
parliament," is, in effect, to form 
t'he propertied community into one 
great corporation, whose end it may 
be, to league together, and combine 
their whole influence, against the 
population of the country, " a pro- 
prietary influence," which, how- 
ever applaude(J, is, at best, but a 
conspiracy between two classes of 
people — the landholders and ten- 
antry ; against the intendment of 
the constitution-; a collusive traffic 
of franchise and private judgment, 
which the rich buy and the poor sell. 
It appears to me, that the fluctuation 
which attends property is of itself, 
a proof how absurd it is to base the 
rights of man on a bottom so unsta- 
ble, and still more so, to draw circles 
around places as if to encompass or 
confine a quality so fugitive, and to 
seat , the genius of the constitution 
on tlie still revolving wheel of 
blind and capricious fortune, and 
hence, proceeding as far with a good 
principle as it would lead me, I 
thought it my duty as a man, to ad- 
vocate the eouality of rights, a po- 
litical equality, perfectly consistent 
with civil distinctions ; and to repro- 
bate any plan of reform which pels 
and cherishes portions of the commu- 
nity ; to interest them in abuses; 
and to irritate the remainder by in- 
vidious comparisons; which, by at- 
taching the oldest inheritance of the 
tvhole people to certain round spots 
of earth, gives a locality to liberty, 
inconsistent with its nature : turns 
legislators into land-measurers, and 
land-measurers into leigislators, and 
extending lines of demarcation, oq 
one side of which, privilege is heap- 
ed up, and on the othe.r, common 
right trodden down ; paling in with 
pieces of packthread, the liberality 



of the constitution ; and circum- 
scribing, with boroughmonger autho- 
rity, the principles of eternal justice. 
This outline of my life, made up, 
as I presume to think, of pure in- 
tentions, and honest principles, tend- 
ing to maintain the rights of man, 
his dignity, his tranquillity, and bis 
happiness, appears to nin as a vo- 
lume of circumstantial evidence a- 
gainst the charge, however positive, 
of having written or published a 
single paper with seditious intention; 
and in acknowlfedgment, that, as a 
citizen, I wish to strengthen the 
popular order of the government, 
the democratic or republican part of 
the constitution, actively persever- 
ing in a pursuit, which most of the 
choice and master spirits of the age 
have, I think, shamefully abandon- 
ed, seized with -a panic that has 
congealed their principles. I do not 
think it any sign of sedition to have 
been proof against that panic — 
iand to have felt the influence of 
what [ should call a rational panic, 
a panic which leads me to dread the 
Jacobite more than the Jacobin, and 
the revival of those doctrines of pas- 
sive, obedience, non-resistance, and 
c;pidemic Toryism, which produced 
one revolution, and may provoke an- 
other. If that panic be not ac- 
counted seditious, which drives men 
not only to abandon all exertions to 
rectify those abuses by which the 
constitution may have been pervert- 
ed, but to countenance and conniv(: 
at the violations it may have suffer- 
ed, by their torpid acquiescence, 
passive concurrence, and strenuous 
inactivity, if that panic be founded 
on legal and constitutional princi- 
ples, which has led these men to 
outrage the wretchedness of the 
people, (who though decried as dirt, 
are yet like the earth on ^hitib they 
tread, the great pabulum of 4uxurv, 
and enjoyment,) by base alltisioiis, 
and contumelious app^^llaticnis, Si^i 
by the low estimation thus set upan 
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tbeiHi to sink them stilj lower in 
self-<isUiDation, and diriVe them to 
abandpnmeot and despair ; is not 
tHat opposite panic as well founded, 
and as iitfle allied to sedition, which 
makes ipc dr&ad the efFecls'6{tl}is ter- 
rible estrangement taking place bfe.- 
tween the tipper antj lower orders of 
Bociety ; which makes the wish of 
arbitrating and mediating between 
them, of averting their rude and re- 
volutionary collissiotj, by a V^form 
of reason and accojiAodation ; and 
of hol'ling Oai that Otrfih of instruc- 
tion «l}ich may guide Ihe'infatuated 
tich, as well as !;h'e uninformed poor, 
in the just medium betweeij' their 
rights and their duties ? Or is it to 
he construed into any intention of 
di:>turbing' the public p'eace, if, 
inn behfilding the approaching 
extinction of an institution, wh'i'ch 
had raised this country froiit a 
state of brutal ferocity, and was 
advancing it fo a perftct civilisa- 
tion, I should have addressed tTi'e 
Volunteers, in the fervour and in 
emphasis of the heart, • and in 
terms, the mere shade' or faint re- 
flexion of wh'at had been said by 
the most illustrious men; me^ 
mory of Grattan ! let those woids 
that made cur hearts burn within us 
at the time, shield us now frOin the 
charge of sedition. 

" The Irish constitution, com- 
merce, and power, with you began, 
and with you, they would vanish. 
You are the great charter of the na- 
tion, our eiBcient cause, and our 
final hope. Obnoxious for your 
virtue, you art to Confirm your ad- 
vocates, aixl to preserve your as- 
sociations, the drtaded iiKtrumetlt 
of natiohal deliveralipe. Believe 
n»e, you have many enemies, and 
you aretagOard against false li-iends 
and national lots, against the weak- 
ness of human nature, and the de- 
pravity of man, against sloth, a- 
^ainst security, against administra- 



tion, against a miliiia. 1 have heard 
your legality disputed. Conscious 
as I am that as no law prohijiits the 
subject to arm, convinced as I am 
of your legality, I conceive that 
question to be lost in the immensity 
ctf your numbers, aiid with the pomp, 
and jiowef, and trade, and all that 
train which await your progress, I 
shall notstoj) your array to ask what 
law his made you,^suflicient, that 
here is no lavv against you— siiffi-. 
cient, that without you there coul(} 
be neither law nor llheriv ! Go on, 
and prosper, thou sword 'of Justice, 
and shield of Freedom — the living 
scJurce of an ' ancient flame— the 
foundation of our pride — a provi- 
dential interposition— an array en- 
riching the land with industry, cost- 
ing the state nothing, adequate to 
alF her enemies, and ^eater than 
all her revenues could pay. Awftil, 
itideeil, to the tyrant, but to the 
jubt prince onconquerable strength. 
The custody of the nation's charac- 
ter is in your hands^Go on/and 
miilliplj', ahd' add inrimbrtal secur- 
ity to the cause of your country." 

Are not such awakening words 
hallowed in bur rerinimbfance, and 
is thd faint echo of such sentiments 
to be now balloo'd at, as the rank- 
est sedition, once rewarded with a 
popular pension, and now punished 
With fine and a prison ? But the 
times are changed — alas! 'tis very 
true. Yet what are the times ? The 
Sun still makes the seasons, and the 
earth produces the harvest, but it 
5s the change in mail's dispositions 
which vnmaki the times, for truth is 
stillthe same, and rtsts on the base 
of its own immutability. Because 
men of station and abilities fell, at 
one tittle, into the ranks of the peo- 
ple, from mere panic, and in order 
tq preserve their " proprietary in- 
fluence," and at another time, from 
another panic, have forsaken that 
very institution which they had no 
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warmly patronized, and reproach 
and vilify it for the very effects 
which their own abandonment had 
occasioned, was it sedition in -a man 
to stand undistarbed by panic of the 
one kind, or panic of the other, on 
a firm and sound-set principle, that 
in an armed people lies the best se- 
curity for public peace, and does be 
deserve a jail for reverencing and 
thinking well of, and hoping roach 
from the people ia their lowest 
abasement; still recognising in the 
tenant of the meanest hovel, the ca- 
pability of human nature, and in the 
veriest wretch over whom he stum- 
bles in the streets, deploring the vic- 
tim of a corrupted public constitu- 
tion ? 

With respect to this address to the 
Volunteers of Ireland, a paper raised 
from its intrinsic insignificance, by 
serving as a plausible pretext for re- 
peated prosecutions, I do think 
there is an hoaest physiognomy, 
which indicates oo its face the 
simple sincerity of the heart 
which dictated "it. Let any man 
place himself, if he c?n, at an im- 
partial distance from the paper, and 
he would characterize it as the hur- 
rififi eijTiision of ^q enthu«;ia5tip mi(}d, 
the general tenor of which was weil- 
intenlioned, but with some rash and 
imprudent expressions, probably 
arising from the difficulty of separat- 
ing what was meant to be ener- 
ffetic, from what was really inflamr 
luatory ; a composition which \yas 
easily pervertable to purposes un- 
thouyht of by the author j a perver- 
sioit wKich might be made by oppo*- 
fite parlies, the one to obtain an in- 
strument for sedition, thp other to 
6nd a subject for prosecution, and 
thus the innocent author might be- 
come the dupe of inconsiderate 
ffiends, or the prey of watchful 
enemies. Though the paper may 
have been adjudged a libel, it may 
have been written without any li- 
bellous or seditious intention, and 



that may have been distributed with 
an intention of exciting commotion, 
which the writer certainly meant as 
a preservative of the public peace. 
The best intentions are liable to be 
abased ; the best purposes pervert- 
ed ; and things written with the 
most pure and sincere heart, have 
been conjoined with the worst ac- 
tions. Men have taken the Gospel 
in one hand, and the sword in an- 
other, and the word of the Scottish 
rebels, onder Montrose, was, "Jesus, 
and no quarter f" 

The subject matter of this prose- 
cution is now a year and a half old. 
I will tiot presume to ascribe any 
improper designs in bringing it for- 
ward so long after the publication, 
and at this very invidioustime, when 
plot and treason is so much talked of, 
that an innocent man may be pre- 
judged even by a supposed implica- 
tion in crimes, of which others have 
been accused ; but if I, as the sup- 
posed author of this paper, had any 
designs of disturbing the public 
peace, it i$ strange, that they should 
not, in all this timv, have mani- 
fested themselves in some other overt 
acts; that sedition did not go on in- 
to treason ; and aH there has been 
nothing of that kind produced br 
the ingenuity and vigilance of the 
crown lawyers, it is to me ^ strong 
presumptive proof, that I was as lit- 
tle seditious at the period of the pub- 
lication, as I appear to have been both 
before and after it, and thus mv 
whole life (a partepost. as well as 'a 
parte-anli) seem; to me a cumula- 
tion of evidejict; against the indi- 
vidual charge of sedition. 

With respect to the informer in 
this prosecution, I can scarcely think 
it possible, that conviction could be 
grounded on a single evidence, so 
notoriously influenced by a njalicious 
mind, with vengeance on his tongue 
on all occasions, and virulence dis- 
tilling from hi^ pen, even durin^the 
pendency of the prosecution; but I 
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have a pride in hatiag personalities, 
and leaving the commentary on such 
character to others.I can only exclaim 
with Brasidas, when a rat seized 
him by the hand, that the most con- 
temptible creatures acquire a por- 
tion of respect from their danger — 
•' Although I have not the power lo 
shake off the viper which came out 
of the heat, and "to remain free from 
Larm," I am able, thank God, so far 
to overcome an instinctive moral an- 
tipathy, as to acquiesce in the phi- 
losophical opinion, that such crea- 
tures, however odious to sense, are 
in the order of nature, and that there 
is a use ip all things most venom- 
ous, though we are not able to find 
it out. But though I can view this 
being, swollen into dangerous sig- 
nificance, as a philosopher contem- 
plates some reptile magnified in the 
field of his microscope, yet I cannot 
help lamenting, that it should ever 
be necessary in any government, 
to foster a set of informers, and 
to place them as Locnsta was iu 
the days of Tiberius, " inter instru- 
menta regni." I should have 
thought, that an argument very 
commonly adduced by modern as 
well as ancient Italian policy, would 
never have found an advocate in 
this land. "Egli i un huomo ho- 
nesto, ma La Ragonia di Stato' rai- 
chiede cho sia punito." 

My Lords, I have spoken with 
the assurance of innocence, and, I 
hope, without audacity. My de- 
fence rests on the purity of Motive, 
and that purity may be deduced 
from the character of my conduct, 
and the consiiitency of my life. 
That little life has been rounded by 
a single benevolent principle, the 
ebject of which was to serve my 
country as far as / could serve her, 
in promoting a reform in Parlia- 
ment ; and as a means for this ob- 
ject, to elevate the public to a know- 
ledge of their rights, and their du- 



ties, and to perpetuate an institution 
which contributed to this high infor- 
mation. That the constitution was 
imperfect, as all the works of man 
are, it cannot be seditious to sup- 
pose, but that it can reform itself, 
or contains in itself a principle of re- 
juvenescence, I do not believe; or 
that those will ever contribute to 
its rectification, who are most in- 
terested in its abuses. The vy-ish of 
every lover of peace and his coun- 
try, is not to rend, but to renovate ; 
not to ruin, but to restore; not to 
anarchize, but to cement and con- 
solidate, and that wish must look for 
its completion, not to this or that 
individual, not to a propertied com- 
munity, nut to a pusiHanimous gen- 
try, not to an interested opposition, 
not to a venal city, not to the rash- 
ness of a mob, but to the coNsTiTc- 

TIOVALINTERPOSITION OF THE WHOLE 
PEOPLE. 

If I am to suffer, I hope to do it 
with patient equanimity, not the less 
sensibly feeling the horror of im- 
prisonment, and the prospect of pro- 
fessional and most probably personal 
ruin. June, 1794. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON FRIINIISHIP. 

MAN is a being formed for so- 
ciety, and is incapable of hap- 
piness in any other state. When 
separated from his fellows, he is 
like a plant torn up by the root, 
which soon droops and decays. So- 
ciety it is that can alone raise him 
to the dignity of a useful and happy 
being, for though occasional soli- 
tude maj' be favourable to the pro- 
duction of some virtues, continual 
seclusion from our fellow-creatures, 
is inimical to the exercise of almost 
all. 

Independence of mind is indeed 
necessary, but it is ^i> independence 



